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Notes. 


TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
MARY UNWIN. 


It was in the summer of 1765 that William 
Unwin, newly returned from Cambridge, | 
introduced himself to Cowper in a street in 
Huntingdcn, and in the autumn of that year 
that Cowper became a regular inmate of the 
Unwin household. The following letters thus 
belong to the period immediately preceding 
Mary Unwin’s first meeting with Cowper. 
They were written to Peter Wright—a young 
barrister living at No. 3, Upper Quarter, 
Hatton Garden, the friend of her son :— 

I. Dear Sir,— 
The consequence you give me by complaining 
my son of my tardiness in writing is 
enough to make me vain. I wai for the 
diversions given by Ld. Sandwich in hopes they 
might afford some entertainment to you by 
a Narrative of them. I have some fears that 
this project is in some measure defeated, it 
must necessarily be so, if your London Pub- 
lishers of News have been as faithful in 
their accounts as our Weekly Ones have been. 
However, Vl tell you all I could see or 
gather up. A large Ox was brought to be 
roasted whole upon the joyful occasion: and 
to make him contribute in a double capacity 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to the entertainment of the People, the Satur-- 
day before he was slain, he was attended by 
some persons (deputed by proper authority) 
at Godmanchester, who put a wreath of 
flowers round his neck and a Chaplet of the 
same on head, bedeck’d with ribbons in 
streamers; in this gaudy dress he left his 
pasture, music playing, and the flags of 
Town and County preceding him. Poor 
creature he had never been train’d to such 
state, therefore no wondeer if his behaviour 
was a little indecorous: most certainly it was; 
for he, either from forgetfulness, or from 
ignorance spoil’d the procession by leaping 
into the River, were he lost most of his Silken 
Honors, and did not make so good a figure 
after bathing as before he took the unpolish’d 
Step. At last he came upon the Market Hill 
in pretty good order, from whence he was 
convey’d to his apartments at Hinchinbrooke. 
He was roasted exceeding well, and that all 
might partake, both in seeing and eating a 
good stand was erected on the Bowling Green 
for the Ladies and Gentlemen who regal’d on 
beef and wine. The Balls were conducted 
extremely well;} sweetmeats, wine and a 
variety of Cakes were in great plenty. 

I have sent you the songs made on the 
occasion. 

You serv’d your sister a little tartly, don’t 
you think so? I thank you for your Inch of 
candle I shall endeavor to use it, but must 
wait for a proper opportunity. I hope all 
your Family are well to whom pray present 
my Respects. I imagine Mrs. Wright forgets 
she owes me a letter. I am not very well, but 
sick or well 

I am your sincere friend 
& Humble Servt, 


M. Unwin. 
Aprl 17-65. 
Mr. Unwin & Suky sends Comps. 
II. Dear Sir! 


I am glad if my little history of the Ox 
pleas’d you. Your letters never fail of giving 
me satisfaction, your good account of my son 
did not render your last favor less agreable. 
I cou’d not but imagine you wou’d be pleas’d 
with his companions; friendships like theirs 
founded on virtue, will necessarily give 
pleasure to persons of suitable minds and dis- 
positions however in other respects uncon- 
nected. We have for this last month been 
exceeding gay. Our Militia having been 
quartered here. On the King’s Birthday which 
is also Lord Charles Montagu’s our Colnl; he 
gave a Ball, at which was a Lady so splen- 
didly adorn’d with Jewels as one seldom 
hears of. 

The Duchess of Manchester has a fine set of 
Diamonds her Necklace in particular is 
esteem’d rich, but this other Lady entirely 
eclips’d her Grace, in both size and number 
of gems. It seems her husband made his 
fortune by the Hermione prize. But what is 

d or jewels to native beauty? I dont know 
riend Peter, but you might have a lucky 
escape in not being present at this Ball, for 
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there was a young Lady there of such ex- 
quisite beauty, blended with such sweetness | 
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est suggestion of Massinger’s hand. But 
directly Rosellia and the other women appear 


and g temper that I almost should have | . 

wonder’d if you had escap’d heart whole. on the —— -find them every where, 
The more exactly you examin’d her, the more| We. have I am instructed,” again in 
charms you discover’d. She was everybody’s| Aminta’s first speech, then, in Rosellia’s 


theme, and is so still when beau 
tion’d. Lord Charles besides this public Ball 
gave several private ones, with such elegant 
Collations, that I heard his sister the 
Duchess shou’d say 
self at Almack’s,” 


You see we can guess at high life three- 


score miles from the centre of it. I thank 
Mrs. Wright for her letter 
myself the pleasure of writing to her soon. 


Mr. Unwin’s and my Daughter’s comps wait 


upon her, you & Miss Wright 
With those of 
Your sincere friend & 
Humble Servt, 
M. Unwin. 


June 13, 65. 

Presumably Mary Unwin did not cul- 
tivate that gift for the apt phrase which she 
undoubtedly possessed for in 1781 Cowper, 
describing the difficult situation with Lady 
Austen to William Unwin, says that ‘‘ she 
because writing docs not suit your mother 
proposed a correspondence with me.”’ 

E. K. Sanpers. 





MASSINGER AND 
SEA-VOYAGE.’ 
(See ante p. 443). 


Act III. This Act (containing only one 
scene) is Fletcher’s up to the point where 


‘THE 


Rosellia enters with Clarinda and others. | 


Setting aside the evidence of Fletcher’s style 


“she almost fancy’d her- 


and shall do 


ty is men-| 





| 
| 


third speech, 
.... to be merciful, is to draw near 
The Heavenly essence 
paralleled in ‘The Emperor of the East,’ 
(ips ke 
. . they draw near 


The nature and the essence of the gods 
Who imitate their goodness. 


and in ‘ The Maid of Honour,’ IV. iy: 

. . . drawing near the nature of the gods, 

Best known for such, in being merciful. 

When Rosellia tells the shipwrecked 
travellers that each may _ choose an 
Amazonian mate, Framville is first in the 
field, exclaiming, as he makes his choice: 

Then here I fix. 

This peculiar use of the word “ fix’ is 
one of the most distinctive marks of Mas- 
singer’s vocabulary. The word is common 
enough, yet I know of no contemporary 
author who uses it quite in his way. It 
occurs over and over again in his plays, 
almost always with ‘‘ here,’’ the ‘‘ here” 
invariably referring to the person upon 
whom the speaker has set his or her affec- 
tions. The nearest parallel I can find to 
the example in the text is in ‘ The Guar- 
dian,’ V. iv: 

“ Here I fix then,” 





bet bet SA 


and versification in this portion, we may| but there are any number of trivial 
note that Framville’s humorous suggestion | variations. P 
that he and his starving companions shall In his speech just after his return with : 
eat “‘ mud with spoons,”’ and the Surgeon’s| Albert and the rest with the treasures 
that they shall eat their shoes— brought to the island by Sebastian, Tibalt ; 
Tf I had anything that were but supple | refers to ‘ 
now ! “aoe : , eee = 
I could make salads of your shoes, gentle- | [sat ame — =» — yeni ' 
men, | 
And rare ones. | Massinger has this several times elsewhere, I 
re-appear in the speech addressed by the / for instance in ‘ The Renegado,’ II. iv: 
Roman captain Petillus to Corporal Judas! ‘These gems, for which the slavish Indian 
and his famished men in I. iii. of Fletcher’s | ives v 
“ Bonduca’ : To the bottom of the main. 
Ye romnee, my company eat turf, and | ‘The Maid of Honour,’ ITI. iii: 
‘Ve a ahs Rule + 
Old ee = mud Se pee, rare meats. Or meee. for which the savage Indian ‘ 
our shoes, slaves! ere 
Dare ye cry out for hunger, and those Into the bottom of the sea. Le 
extant? and ‘ Believe as You List,’ I. ii: t 
Nowhere in this first half-of the scene, .... the pearl s 
either in matter or metre, is there the faint- Dived for into the bottom of the. sea. n 
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The last speech is Rosellia’s, and this ends 

with the lines 
the wrath 

Of the incensed powers will fall most sure 

On wicked men, when they are most secure. 
with which should be compared these from 
“The Roman Actor,’ III. 1: 

he immortal powers. . do determine 

eras him to his w ickedness, which sinks 

him 
When he is most secure. 


and, from ‘ The Bashful Lover,’ IV. 


I .. ne’er found it poi 

The general that gave way to cruelty ... 

> Did feel the hand. of heaven lie heavy on 

him 

When most secure. 

Act IV. The whole of this Act is  sub- 
stantially Fletcher’s. It is full of his, 
mannerisms, of which the most easily recog- 
nizable is verbal iteration of this sort: 

You = me, too, there was a woman with 


A vom "and handsome woman. EV... & 
Your brother was misled, sure, - 
Foully misled. IV. ii. 
I could say more, and tell ye I have a 
brother, 3 
Another brother, &c. IV. ii 
Yes, that name undid ye, é 
— us both. EV. ii 


y best sir, take heed, mn 

Take “send of lies. IV. ii. 
We live like vermin here and eat your 
cheese, Ne 
Your mouldy cheese IV. iii 


The versification, too, continually sug- 
gests Fletcher. But there are occasional | 
touches of Massinger in Scenes ii and iii. 
Aminta’s ‘‘ You must study to forget me,’’ 
and ‘‘ You are wanton ”’ in IV. ii., Tibalt’s 
“This is a faith in which we'll die” and | 
Clarinda’s ‘‘O, I could burst! ’’ in IV. iii | 
are characteristic — of his, and com- | 
pare Morillat’s: 


Let’s be drunk first, that we may die merrily | 
And bless the founders. | 


with Antonio’s : | 
But now I could carry “my stool to a tripe | 


And call their chitterlings charity | 
And bless the founder, | 


in ‘The Maid of Honour,’ III. i 
Act V. is practically pure Massinger, but | 
there are slight traces of Fletcher in the 


second scene. The Massinger parallels are 
naturally abundant, and [I quote here a 
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selection pr At the end of the first short 
scene we find: 
ere the next sun 

Ends his diurnal progress. 
as in Massinger’ s Sh of ‘ The Custom of 
the Country,’ V. . 

The sun 
In his diurnal progress, never saw 
So sweet a subject. 

In Scene ii Tibalt says to the Master of 
the ship, 

Hast thou liv’d at sea 

The most part of thy life, where to be sober 

While we have wine aboard, is capital 

treason; 

And dost thou preach sobriety? 

This recalls a passage at the beginning of 
Act I, se. i of ‘The Duke of Milan.’ Here 
Graccho says to Julio: 

. if you meet 

An officer preaching of sobriety, 

Lay him by the heels. 

Julio asks whether ‘‘ ’tis a fault to be found 
sober,’’? and Graccho replies : 
It is capital treason. 

Albert asks Raymond’s pardon for abduct- 
ing his sister Aminta in a long, eloquent 
speech, which he concludes with an appeal 
that his death may end all contention, where- 
upon the incorrigible Tibalt observes : 

Drink upon’t, ’tis a good motion; 

Ratify it in wine, and ’tis authentical. 
using language which may be recognized as 
Massinger’s if we turn to ‘The Unnatural 
Combat,’ V. ii, where Montrevile, speaking 
to Malefort of his daughter Theocrine, says : 

had your word 

Upon yor honour, and our friendship 

ma 

Authentieal, and ratified with an oath 

She should be mine. 

At the end of Raymond’s 
speech we find the lines: 

We now, young able men, are fall’n into 

The hands of women; that, against the soft 

Tenderness familiar to their sex 

Will show no mercy. 
and in ‘ The Parliament of Love,’ V. i. we 
find Philamour saying to Lafort : 

The miracle is greater, that a lady ... 

Against the usual softness of her sez, 

Should with such violence and heat pursue 

Her amorous servant. 

Towards the end of the same scene Crocale 
tells Raymond and Albert that their lives 
will be spared if the men whom she and her 
companions have chosen as their husbands 


second lng 
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are found, otherwise they must prepare to 
die. Albert answers this with: 
However, we are arm’d 
For either fortune. 
and here we may compare a passage in III. 
iv of ‘The Bondman’: 
Happy are those 

That knowing, in their births, they are 

subject to 

Uncertain change, are still prepar’d, and 

arm’d 

For either fortune. 

That Mr. Oliphant is right in affirming 
that there are slight traces of Fletcher’s 
work in this second scene I have no doubt. 
Not only are there occasional suggestions of 
his hand in the verse, but it is also suggested 
by the occurrence of two speeches containing 
repetitions of the kind already noticed a 
characteristic of Fletcher. See Tibalt’s 
second and fourth speeches : 

Is not this bread, 
Substantial bread, not painted? 
What’s here: 
Wine, and it be thy will, 
Strong, lusty wine. 
It must, however, be admitted that we are 
here on precarious ground, for Massinger 
sometimes indulges in the same trick of 
repetition, probably acquired from Fletcher. 
Moreover there is a passage in ‘The Bond- 
man’ (II. iii) in which Massinger uses 
the very words I have just quoted : 
.... this is wine! 
The better 
Strong, lusty wine! 

So much for the first two scenes of this 
Act. The third is only fifteen lines in 
length, yet it clearly reveals Massinger’s 
hand. Note the three last lines: 


Or else fortune, tir’d with what we have 
suffer’d, 
And in it overcome, as it may be, 
Now sets a period to our misery. 
and compare : 


Have we tir’d fortune’s malice with our 


sufferings ? 
‘The Renegado,’ I. i. 
. .. . their labours 
Were cherished and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their sufferings. 
‘The Bondman,’ IV. ii. 
They have set 
A period to their miseries. 
‘ ieve as You List,’ I. i. 
In the final scene (wholly Massinger’s) the 
passages to be noted are :— 


Gracculo. 
Marullo. 





1. (Rosellia’s first speech) : 


. ... boldly do those horrid rj 
You shake to think —¢g tia. 


Compare : 
- . . . force him to do what he shakes tp 
think on. 


‘The Unnatural Combat,’ V, i, 
Dare none of you do what I shake to think 


on. 
“The Roman Actor,’ V, i, 
2. (Same speech) : 
++ + . necessity 
Taught us those arts, not usual to our sex, 
Compare : 
And learning too, not usual with women. 
“Great Duke of Florence,’ IIT. 4 
3. (Sebastian’s second speech) : 
All past wrongs forgot, 
I’m glad to see you gentlemen. 
Similar expressions are found in the con- 
cluding scenes of ‘The Great Duke of 
Florence ’ : 
3 This consented to, 
All injuries forgotten, on your lips 
thus sign your quietus. 
and of ‘ The Bondman’ (‘‘All injuries for- 
gotten ’’) and ‘ The Spanish Curate’ (‘‘All 
my wrongs forgot ’’), and in III. i (a Mas. 
singer scene) of ‘The Double Marriage’ 
(‘‘ all former passages forgot ’’). 


4. Once more we have a ‘“‘ Here I fix” 
from Tibalt, as he steps to the side of 
Crocale. 

Finally it has been pointed out to me by 
Mr. William Wells that the concluding 
couplet : 

we'll return 
To our several homes; and well that voyage 


en 
That makes of deadly enemies, faithful 
friends, 
is all but identical with that of ‘ The Little 
French Lawyer ’ : 
Back then to Paris; well that travel ends, 


That makes of deadly enemies, perfect 
friends. 


That Massinger assisted Fletcher in ‘ The 
Little French Lawyer’ is admitted by the 
critics, though they are not agreed as to the 
authorship of its final scene. 

This allocation of the shares of Massinger 
and Fletcher in ‘The Sea-Voyage’ cor- 
responds very closely with Boyle’s (and 
Oliphant’s) division, though Boyle admits 
no mixed work, jand Oliphant does no 
recognise any Massinger element in Acts 
I and IV. 


Enfield. 


H. Ducpate Sykes. 
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THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XV. 


76. Boreas snatcheth away Orithya 


The blustring Boreas seeks Orithyas Loue | 
And with entreaties his knowne sute doth 


moue 
The which rejected, fuming force he takes, | 
And with his blustring makes the He’vens | 
to quake 
This is the way (said he) that I must sue 
By force to make Erechtheus to bow 
‘Then wrapt in cloudes, with rapid motion | 


he 
Orithya takes and through the Aire doth 
flee 


77. The loue of Medea towards Jason. 
At Colchas Jason when ariu’d to get 
The golden fleece, Medea’s Loue doth whet 
Her to betray the fleece, yet not resolu’d 
The thing some time she in her minde 

revoulv’d 
Love conquer’d she doth to the altar hie 
Of Hecate the threefold diety, 

Where meeting Jason, fore the Altar they 

Mutually swere, to make a marrage day. 


78. Jason gaineth the golden fleece whilst 
the dragon is brought a sleepe. 

Msonides with charmed portions goes, 

The brason hoofed bulls for to oppose. 

By charmed herbes the which Medea gaue 

His life he from fell enimies doth saue. 

And with a lethoean portion makes to 


sleepe 

The dragon which the golden fleece doth 
ceepe 

Hoysting his sailes, when he the fleece had 


ne 
He with Medea scoures o’re the maine 


79. Medea. 

Jason return’d he doth request his wife 
With magick to renew old sons Life 

To pleasure him; when silent darkness 

_ Spreads 

His gloomy mantle, forth she softly treads 
With naked ancles and dishelued haire 

‘To Hecate she humbly makes her prayer, 
Who with her dragons that her chariot drew 
Seekes for those hearbes which doth old age 

renew 


80. son a young man from a very 
old man. 


Medea hauing life-giuing herbes, she goes 

And by a flagrant Altar son throwes, 

Rear’d to Hecate with murmering cryes 

With spells and charmes she first doth 
sacrifise 

Then poe teerelionte boyles, whose spumie 
ro 

Makes the ground beare an olive branch 
bud forth 

Old —— blood at last from wounds she | 
rew, 

_doth with her oyntment his past youth 
renew. 
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81. Pelias slaine by his owne daughters. 

Medea faines old pelias to renew, 

To show his daughters that her art was 
true 

She in a cauldron puts an aunciant Ram 

Which she converts (throw magick) to a 
lamb 

This seen in hopes she’le make their 
father young 

About his bed with naked knives they 
throung. 

His watchmen charm’d asleepe, they pelias 


sley 
Medeas dragons wraps her then away 


82. Cygnus turn’d into a Swan 
Phillius a tamer of feirce cruell beasts, 
Tamed a wild bull at a boy’s behests 
He hard to please; denied was the gift 
He straight ascends upon a rocky clift, 
Thence hedlong falls, but whilst he falls 

anon 
He turned is into a flying swan. 

His mother thinking that her son was 
brain’d 
Weeps to a river, whom they Hyrie nam’d 


83. The impiety of Medea 
Medea hauing exerciz’d her rage 
’gainst the new maried, fully to asswage 
Her burning anger, caus’d by Jasons Loue 
What she him bare, she from the worid will 
moue 
With ruthelesse lookes she takes the babes 
anon 
And in her rageing first she sleyith one 
The other then regarding not his cry, 
She in her armes with ponyard makes to 
dye. 
84. Hercules draweth Cerberus from Hell. 
Amphitryoniades fast hauing bound 
With adamantine chaine Echidna’s hound 
from pitchy hell into the light he drew, 
Which did firce Cerberus his rage renew 
And fuming mad with fomey froth he spread 
The superfecies of the grassy bed, 
Him Hercules did jugulate; (upright) 
from’s spoysnous froth sprung deadly 
Aconite 


85. Chepalus a Legat to Hacus 
The Gnossian fleet had newly lost the shore 
Being deny’d the aide they did implore 
’gainst the Athenians, but that Cephalus 
From them as Legat came to Macus 
With olive branch of peace, imploring aide 
By him ‘tis granted: then a leauge they 
made 
And louingly him with two warriors strong 
Into the pallace has with warrlike throng 


86. A pestilence raigneth furiously in 
Aagina an ile of the Cyclops 
The Land of Hacus with Juno’s Ire 
Was fill’d with an interior killing fire 
A pestelence which did so rageing spread 
As scarce the liuing could interr the dead 
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The plowman sees his yoaked oxen fall, 

his sheep, his lambs, his friends, his selfe 
an a{ll] 

No art could cure th’ Infectious malady 

But through the feilds inhumated bodys 
lye’ 
87. 

Macus depriued through the plauge of’s 
m{en] 

Beggs Jove to giue them unto him agen 

His Citty to repeople; Joue he heares 

And thundring striketh; Avacus in feares, 

He dreaming saw, but when he waket ’twas 
true 

Emmets turn’d men, his citty to renew. 

Whole heapes of Antes turned to flesh and 


Emmets changd into men 


nes 

And from this change he namd them 

mermydons 

76. 4. ‘‘ makes the Heavens to quake’’: 
the construction . occurs often in these 
stanzas; it is also found in ‘ D. F. I.’ 77, 
si . Shall make thy name to live.—Ib. 7. 
cf. ‘“‘ Rapt in a balmie cloud with winged 
steeds,’’ ‘ P. L.’ xi. 702. 


77. 4. ef. ‘‘Or some great matter in 
his mind revolv’d.”” ‘S. A.’ 1638. 
78. 1.3. cf. the ‘‘charméd Cup” and 


** potent hearbs’’ of Circe; ‘Com.’ 51, 255. 

79. 3-5. See ante p. 204. 

80. 1. cf. ‘‘ Of that life-giving Plant,”’ 
‘P. L.’ iv. 199.—Ib. 2. flagrant; a good 
instance of the conservative treatment of 
Latin words referred to ante p. 429.—Ib. 5. 
cf. ‘‘ these Ingredients’? ‘P. L.’ xi. 417; 
“or from the spit, or boyl’d,’’ Ib. ii. 343; 
“‘ fierie spume,’’ Ib. vi. 479; froth, Works 
(1698) I. 142, 158.—Ib. 8. cf. ** once 
more I will renew His lapsed powers,’ 
Po L. 1, '276/6. 

81. Note the Miltonic parenthesis (1.4), 
and absolute construction (1.7). 


82. 2. behests: See ante p. 204, and cf. 
"oP, is.” vi. 2D. 
83. 1. cf. ‘‘ How can he ezercise Wrath 


without end on Man” ‘ P. L.’ x. 796; ‘‘ On 
me exercise not Thy hatred’ Ib. 927/8.— 
Ib., 2, 3, cf. ‘‘ their furi’ asswage;’’ ‘ Ps.’ 
vii. 22.—Ib. 5. anon. cf. ‘‘ Then to the 
well-trod stage anon ’’ ‘L’AIlL.’ 131. 

84. 1. Amphitryoniades: It is charac- 
teristic of Milton to use this name _ for 
Hercules, and we find it in his juvenile 
Latin poem ‘In quintum Novembris’ 
(1. 28); there are other suggestive links 
between the two pieces, for we 
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(1645), p. 29.—Ib. 3. cf.  “ that pitchy 
cloud of infernal Darkness ’’ Works (1698) 
I. 273 (b).—Ib. 6. cf. ‘‘ grassy couch” 
‘P. L.’ iv. 601 and ‘P. R.’ ii. 299. 
Only a young Milton would be likely to 
use superficies ; he had possibly been reading 
Webster’s ‘The White Devil ’—‘‘ her coy- 


ness? That’s but the superficies of lust 
most women have.’’ Act. 1, Se. 2. — 
Ib. 8. 


Drayton has ‘‘ poysonous froth Hell 
hath let flie’’ ‘ Moon. Calf.’ 373. 
85. 5. cf. ‘‘ An Olive leafe he 
pacific signe:”’ ‘P. L.’ xi. 856. 
86. 1. cf. ‘‘ Or Neptun’s ire or Juno’s,” 
‘P. L.’ ix. 18.—Ib. 3. cf. ‘“ the slaughter- 


brings, 


ing pestilence,’ ‘D. F. I.’ 68.—Ib. 6. See 
ante p. 205.—Ib. 8. inhumated: another 
| link with the ‘In quintum Novembris,’ 
where we find “‘ Hic . . . jacent . . . Ossa 


find | 


adamantinus (1. 38) and piceis (1. 45).—ID. | 


205, “and ef. 
‘D. and D. of Div.’ 


il See ante p. 
adamantine chains ’’ 


* such | h 


inhumata virum,’’ 143/4. 

87. 5. cf. ‘“‘such as... Jacob saw,.. 
Dreaming by night, . . . And waking cri’d, 
This is the Gate of-Heav’n” ‘P. L.’ iii. 
510/5.—Ib. 6. ‘‘ The Parsimonious Emmet” 
is described ‘ P. L.’ vii. 485/9. 

Hucu C. H. Canny. 


(To be continued). 





Mrs. Gamp’s Enctisa.—In the Cornhill 
for May, p. 569, Mr. Ernest Weekley says he 
cannot supply an aristocratic eighteenth 
century parallel to “ fiery furnage”’ and 
‘* Jonadge’s belly.’? Neither can I. But 
perhaps this, of the seventeenth century, 
will serve the turn :— 


Cleerely discerning the bad from the good, 
the baggage and refuge from that which is 


good and fine, though they bee neuer so 
troublesomely iumbled together. Dyke ‘on 
Selfe-Deceiuing,” 1628, p. 334. 

Scott, in ‘Old Mortality,’ ch. xxiii, has 


‘* carcages ’’ for garcases. 
Ricuarp H. TuHorntTon. 
Portland, Oregon. 


EXHUMATION OF THE REMAINS OF ONE OF 
tHe JupGes or Cuartes I.—The reference 
for the following extract at the Public 
Record Office is C.O. 59/14, 6 Mar. 1850. 

It is well known that three of the persons 
who presided at the trial of King Charles I, 
and signed the warrant: for the execution of 
the unfortunate monarch, successfully avoided 
the hot pursuit of the Royalists after the 
Restoration, by flying to New England, where 
they sought and found an asylum at New- 
aven, in Connecticut, then a small town, 
which had been founded but 50 years. Their 
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names were Edward Walley 
William Goffe, and John Dixwell; the former 
had held the rank of Major General, and 
the last-named of Colonel 
Army. 1 
mother country as the murderers of a martyr 


King, were regarded by the New Englanders as | 


patriots who had nobly performed a most pain- 
ful and stern but necessary duty; and the 
most respectable inhabitants of Newhaven vied 
with each other in offering protection and con- 
cealment to the fugitives. A deep 


[Whaley], | 


in Cromwell’s | 
These men, though branded in the| 


recess in. | 


the rocks crowning the hill behind the new, | 
extensive, and beautiful city of Newhaven—the 
Oxford ef the United States—is still known as | 


the ‘ Judge’s Cave,” having, according to local 


tradition, served as the hiding-place of the | 
outcasts. when the emissaries from England | 


came in search of them. | 
judges died a natural death in America. 


The three exiled | 
Col. | 


Dixwell, under the assumed name of Davis, | 


lived many years unsuspected, in a contented | 


retirement, esteemed by many, though his real | 


name and condition were known but to few; 
he died in 1688, at the age of 82. His 
descendants, a wealthy and highly respectable 
family at Boston, are erecting a fine monument 
to his memory in that city; and on the 24th 
November the grave at Newhaven was opened 
under their direction, and the skeleton of the 
exiled judge, after 160 years, was found toler- 
ably entire, though it had been enclosed only 
in a common oak coffin. 


hunted patriot 
feigned sympathy and respect of our people, 
and will be deposited in their final resting- 
place at Boston, beneath a monument recording 
the public virtues and unflinching patriotism 
of the man who in old England will be 
execrated as a regicide.”’ 
EK. H. Farrsroruer. 


Queries. 


_ We must request correspondents i 
information on family matters of only private 


y dated London, 1887, but the date on 
“Thus,” our Ameri- 
can correspondent observes, “‘ the ashes of the | 


" | 7 ") 4 , i Ss 7 % « . “7 ! Ss. 
“ix uae sk tn on. | printed by Messrs. Harrison and Son 


desiring 


interest to affix their names and addresses to | 
their queries in order that answers may be | 


sent to them direct. 


“Man or Wax.’’—The following passage 
occurs in the will, dated 20 July, 1500, of 
Henry Rigawelle (Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, Register Blamyr 23 g b): 

Also I wille that my seid executours or oone 
of theym shall offre for me 


| her work ? 


at the crosse | 


withowte Norwiche a man a (sic) of wax at | 


seint Walstone at Babbergh and at our lady 
of Walsyngham wher I wille shal be gevyn 
in almys vd. to say v tymes our lady 
psawter. Also* to offre for me at our lady 





* Apparently in like manner. 


of Wolpitt and ther gevynge in almys in 
like condicioun. And to offre at our lady of 
Dullyngham a man of waxe and ther to geve 
jd. to say our lady sawter.... Also I will 
that the same executers or cone of theym offre 
at the rode of Berkles a man of waxe. 

I shall be glad to know whether man of 
wax means 

(a) a waxen image of a man, a sort of 
ex-voto,—or 

(b) some definite quantity of wax—weight 
or measure. 

Hitherto I have no evidence in favour of 
either explanation. 2 ae 


THE SLOANE Socrety.—I shall be glad of 
any information about the Sloane Society. 
Was it an abortive attempt to establish a 
Society for the Study of the History of 
Medicine? I have a_ translation of 
Fracastorius with the Latin text ‘‘ trans- 
jated and _ republished by the Sloane 
Society,’ Vol. i, Lond, 1884, with a preface 


dated anonymously from 45, Leicester 
Square. Part ii is a treatise on ‘‘ the 
Pestilential |Uncleanness,’’ by Master 


Joseph Griinbeck of Buirckhausen. It is 
the 
cover has been altered to 1892. Both parts 


by & 


Mrs. Breton.—There is, I believe, no 
notice of ‘‘ Beeton, Isabella,’’ in the 
‘D. N. B.’ That is not as it should be: 
many men and women much less worthy of 
commemoration have a place in the national 
book of fame, and I am sorry to find no 
information about one whose study of 
domestic economy has done much to improve 
the menus of our country. 

Was Beeton the real name of the author 
of the half-dozen books now attributed to 
the same writer; and, however that may 
be, is she still alive to enjoy the success of 
Has she any printed record ? 

I have some reason for thinking that Mrs. 
Beeton was the wife of Mr. S. O. Beeton, 
of 248, the Strand, a publisher, who gave 
much encouragement to my callow pen some 
time in the ’sixties. 

St. SwitHry. 


Herepitary Usé of SURNAMES AND ARMS. 
—I should like to enquire what is the opinion 
of the best authorities at the present day as 
to the approximate dates when the hereditary 


| use of (a) surnames, (b) arms, (c) badges 


| and (d) crest became general? 


(Rev). H. L. L. Dewey. 
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JOHN ALLEN’s MiLitBRook Bequtst.—In 
the year 1842, John Allen, Master of Dul- 
wich College, left a sum of money to provide 


boots, shoes and clothing for ten little girls, | 
to be given yearly in the Parish Church of | 


Millbrook, in memory of the Hon. Georgiana 


Fox, late daughter of Richard Vassall, Lord | 


Holland, ‘‘ on the 10th of November yearly 
being the anniversary of her  Birthday.”’ 


The puzzling fact is that the 10th day of | 
of the} 
little girl’s birthday; on her monument in | 
Millbrook Church it is stated that she was | 
born on November 7, 1809; Lady Holland’s | 


November is not the anniversary 


‘diary says also that Georgiana was born on 
the 7th. 

Can any reader suggest a reason fox 
Allen’s error, which is the more astonishing 
as he must have been perfectly well aware 
of the real date? One could understand 
that in a hurried letter, such a slip might 
be made by one who did not know 
family ; but Allen, a very close friend of the 


Hollands, making such a mistake in a legal | 


document is extraordinary. 
Harry P. Portarp. 


Duc pve Rercustapr (Ror ve Rome).—In 


a miniature portrait of the Duc de Reich- | 


stadt as a young man, the buttons on the 
uniform bear, very carefully painted, the 
capital letter ‘‘S.’’ Can any reader say 
what this letter represents ? 

H. W. Furry. 


Arosa, Switzerland. 


ACCOUNT-BOOK or EpMuUND DupLEY.— 


Could any reader tell me anything about the | 
original of an account book kept between | 


Edmund Dudley and King Henry VII? 
An eighteenth century copy of this account 
book was amongst the Bridgwater papers, 
formerly in the possession of Lord Elles- 
mere, but I want to find the original. The 
copy is referred to in the 11th Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission. 
(Canon) F. D. Prerce. 
The Vicarage, Brighton. 


Marston or Wooxston (Satop).—Are any | 


descendants of this family living now? I 
am anxious to know if they can say what 
the Christian name was of the daughter of 
Radulphus Marston, who 
of Okeley ”’ (vide Harl. Soc., Vol. xxix, 
1889. Vis. of Shropshire, 1623. Harleian 
1396, f. 226. S. ff. 200a-204a). My records 
‘show that her name was Alice, and her hus- 


the | 


‘* married Okeley | 


| band’s John; but I should like to confirm 
| this. 

| EK. F. Oaxerey (Major). 
The Gables, Eynsham, Oxon. 


Van DER WEYDEN Maponna.—A few years 
ago Steinmeyer of Paris bought the Van der 
| Weyden Madonna known as the ‘‘ Matthys 
| Madonna.”’ I should be glad to know where 
| it can now be seen. 
} 
| 


Matcorm Lerts. 


AsprrateE H.--At what period did the 
| distinction between educated and uneducated 
persons in the pronunciation of A set in? 
| Would an actor representing a comical 
| character of the lower orders in Sheridan’s 
Plays be justified in dropping the h, as he 
would have to do if he represented, say, one 
of the characters of the sort in Dickens. It 
is curious, by the way, that Mrs. Gamp does 
not refer to ‘‘ Mrs. ’Arris,’’ as would be 
expected from her mispronunciation of other 
> ** creetur.”’ 
IGNORANCE. 


| words, e.g., ‘‘ nothink, 


Epcar A. Por: BrsiioGrapHy.—In com- 
| piling a bibliography of the writings of 
Edgar A. Poe, I wish to know of copies of 
the following books, if they exist: Pirated 
issues of ‘The Narrative of Arthur Gordon 
Pym,’ 1841, 1844; English issue of 
‘ Eureka,’ London, 1848; any books by Poe, 
| 1847-1849; any periodical reprints of Poe 
before 1850 in English magazines (except 
The Critic; any autograph letters of Poe 
owned by British libraries or collectors. 
Letters may be addressed direct to 

THomas OLLIvE Massort. 
Columbia University, New York, U.S.A. 


H. B’s. ‘ Roap to Ruin’.—The key to 
| H. B’s. caricature No. 610, published Aug. 
| 26, 1839, names all the figures except that 
of one ‘‘ horse.’’ Was it meant to represent 
'Lord Aberdeen? The Marquis of Aberdeen, 

who possesses one of the uncoloured prints, 

| tells me he has always believed that the 
caricature contains his grandfather, ‘‘ the 
| travell’d Thane.”’ 


J. M. Butzocu. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C. 

Rev. Joun Fovurque.—I am anxious to 
find out to what University the Rev. John 
Foulque or Foulke belonged. He was pre- 
| sented by the Crown (as M.A.) to the 
| Prebend of Fennor, diocese of Cashel, Feb. 
| 26, 1695/6, instituted May 9, installed May 
/10 (Cotton’s ‘ Fasti,’ i, 63). In 1698 (as 
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‘M.A. and LL.D.) he became Prebendary of | 
Devenish, diocese of Clogher, and held both | 


preferments till his death in 1729.. He does 
not appear in the Oxford, Cambridge or 
Dublin lists, and may have belonged to one 
of the Scottish “Universities. | He perhaps 
married a Miss Forbes, as his son Henry 
in his will mentions his cousin Barbara 
Forbes, daughter of the Rev. James Forbes, 
and her brother Edward Forbes. The 
departed Irish Record Office contained 
details of many suits concerning his pro- 
perty. One of these, Exchequer Bill, 
Dundas v. Hassard, June 18, 1731, states 
that ‘‘ the Rev. Doctor John ffoulke, late 
of Monea, Co. Fermanagh, died in 1729, 
intestate, leaving a great personal estate.’’ 
He had five children (of whom three sur- 
vived him, being his co-heiresses at his 
death), viz.:—(1) Henry, see below. (2) 
Katherine, married, settlements dated Nov. 
4, 1723 (as his second wife), William 


Hassard, of Derrylarra, Co. Fermanagh, | 


Cornet Fermanagh Militia (Sir Gustavus 
Hume’s Dragoons), 2nd son of Capt. Jason 
Hassard, of Skea, same Co., High Sheriff 
(3) Anne, married 
(as his first wife), Jason Hassard, of Skea, 
Lieut. Fermanagh Militia (Col. John 
Cole’s Foot), and Treasurer of the County, 
youngest son of the above Capt. Jason 
Hassard. She died before her father. 
(4) Margaret, married (as his second wife), 
Thomas Enery, of Prospect, Templeport, Co. 
Cavan, and had issue. (5) Jane, married 
Arthur Cathcart. 

The only son, Henry Foulque, of Killavey, 
Monea, married Margaret, daughter of 
Hugh Montgomery, of Derrygonnelly, Co. 
Fermanagh, and sister of Nicholas Mont- 
gomery-Archdall, of Castle Archdall, M.P. 
(Exchequer Bill, Foulque v. Montgomery, 
Dec. 22, 1724). This marriage is omitted 
in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under ‘ Mont- 


gomery of Blessingbourne,’ though Mrs. | 


Foulque’s second marriage with Hugh 
C’Donnell, of Larkfield, Co. Leitrim, is 
there recorded. Henry Foulque died with- 
out issue in 1725, will dated April 13, 
proved in the diocese of Clogher, Oct. 7. 
He mentions his wife, and_ his sisters 
Katherine Hassard, Ann MHassard, and 
Margaret and Jane Foulque. Also his 
niece Jane Hassard, daughter of his sister 
‘Katherine. 


H. B. Swanzy. 
The Vicarage, Newry. 


TURNER, PORTRAIT-PAINTER.—I should be 
glad of information about G. or C. Turner, 
who painted portraits. C. Turner was, I 
believe, a great engraver, but also painted 
portraits. The portrait in question is that 
of a military gentleman in red coat and 
| white or grey wig, with pigtail, c. 1800. 
(Miss) A. Hansury. 


Porm sy Bostwicx.—In Dr. Momerie’s 
sermon on Animals, which appeared in his. 
‘Immortality, and other Sermons,’ a poem 
of thirty-three lines is quoted, relating to 
the immortality of animals. It is simply 
attributed to Bostwick. I should be glad of 
information as to where the poem first 
appeared, and of any particulars relating to 
the author. 

F. W. C. Pepper. 





AutTHOR WANTED: 
A hearty welcome gives a genial zest, 
And makes the house the home of every 
guest. 


Ricuarp Heaps. 





Replies. 





WAYWARDEN. 
(12 S. xi. 451). 


The office of Waywarden was terminated 
when the Highway Boards ceased _ to 
exist. Waywardens passed out unnamed 
by virtue of Section 25 of the Local 
Government Act, 1894. From the earliest. 
times the inhabitants of every ecclesiastical 
parish were bound to maintain the 
highways of the parish, and failure on 
their part to do so was an indictable offence. 
Churchwardens carried out the duties of 
waywardens, and were prominent figures in 
the ceremony of ‘‘ Beating the bounds.”’ 
This accounts for the frequent mention of 
waywardens in church registers, especially, 
as your correspondent points out, in Surrey 
and Hampshire. Highways are now main- 
tained under modern statutes. The Act of 
| 1835 secured the election of a Surveyor hy the 
| Vestry. Then came the Act of 1861 and 1864, 
| by which the County was charged with road 
| management. The charge of highways in a 
| highway district was given to the Highway 
| Board of the district, an assembly of repre- 
| sentatives from each parish called Way- 
| wardens, elected in the same way as_ the 
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Surveyors under the Act of 
districts were constituted by the Quarter- 
Sessions. A further advance was made by 
the County Councils Act of 1888, which 
vested in the County Councils the 
exercised by the Quarter Sessions. 
passing of the waywardens are 
emphasised by 25th Section of the Act of 
1894 : 


There shall be transferred to the District | 


Council of every rural district all the powers 
duties and liabilities of the rural sanitary 


authority and of any highway authority in| 


the district, and highway boards shall cease 
to exist. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 


This word was in use in the county of 
Nottingham in the ’seventies and ’eighties, 
and still is so I imagine, to describe the 
office of Surveyor of the roads. 

L. F. C. E. TottemMacue. 


ExEcUTION OF A NON-CONFORMIST MINISTER 
(12 S. xi. 233, 374, 433).—The tract giving 
a full account of the trial and execution of 
John James may be found reproduced in 
toto in the Sabbath Memorial, July, 1882, to 
July, 1883. That publication was issued by 
William Mead Jones, who evidently devoted 
much time and money to advocating the 
claim for Saturday to be regarded as_ the 
sacred day. Therein John James is described 
as having been the second pastor of the Mill 
Yard Seventh Day Baptist Church. The 
tract gives Nov. 26 as the day of the execu- 
tion: but the’ authority cited by J. G. M., 
giving Nov. 27 as the day, is clearly to be 
preferred. The paragraphs omitted by 
Cobbett’s ‘ State Trials’ are set out in full 
in the Sabbath Memorial. The church of 
which John James became pastor appears to 
have been formed in 1654 by 142 persons 
and to have moved to Mill Yard after his 
death. YW | as be 


‘“UncLe’’ AND OTHER OMISSIONS - IN 
Dictionaries (12 8. xi. 170, 357, 418).— 
Your correspondents have done less than 
justice to Bailey. ‘‘ Uncle”’ is duly entered 
in the 1st. ed (1721) of his Dictionary and 
in all subsequent editions down to 1743, later 
than which I have not gone, as Bailey died 
in 1742. It is usually entered under the 
common eighteenth century spelling ‘‘unkle,”’ 
‘but in one edition (1737), at least, under 
the form now current. Johnson 
enters it under both forms, ‘‘uncle’’ and 
‘‘unkle.’”? There is nothing remarkable in 


1835. These | 


powers | 
The | 
thus | 


(1755) | 


the omission of this and other common 
words from early English dictionaries ; they 
aimed at explaining ‘‘ hard’’ or obscure. 
words, and stated the fact on their title 
pages: e.g. Bullokar: ‘ An English Exposi- 
tor; teaching the interpretation of the 
hardest words in our Language’ (1616). 
Cockeram: ‘ An English Dictionary, or An 
Interpreter of Hard Words’ (1632). Coles: 
‘ English Dictionary, explaining the difficult 
Terms that are used in Divinity, Hus- 
bandry, etc.’ (1676). Even J. Kersey), in 
his ed. of Phillips’s ‘ New World of Words’ 
deliberately excludes many common words, 
such as ‘‘ aunt,’’ ‘‘ daughter,” ‘‘ son,” and 
only includes ‘‘ father’? because of certain 
special senses. 

If “*Q. V.”’ cares to go through the 
‘OQ. E. D.’ systematically he will find that 
the phrase ‘‘ Not in Johnson, etc.,’’ occurs 
with unexpected frequency, but his better 
plan would be to go to the Dictionaries them- 
selves. Lawrence F. Powett. 
The Taylor Institution, Oxford. 


WAYLEAVE AND STAYLEAVE (12 S. xi. 391, 
434).—It may be added the only quotation 
for ‘‘coalstay’’ in the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary ’ is from the Accrington Times of 

| 16 May, 1868. If the word is derived from 

siaith, it is curious to find “ coalstay”’ in 
Lancashire, while staith in the sense of a 
shipping place for coals belongs to the north- 
east coast. V. 


Reeps (12 S. xi. 393, 474).—The following 
entry in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
Youlgrave, Derbyshire, explains the use to 
which the reeds were put :— F 

s. d, 

1751. Gave Ben Jones to buy Reeds 

for ye Basoon ... ... ... 0 

If ‘‘F. H. C.”’ will communicate with 
me, c/o The Editor, I will with pleasure 
send him a reprint of an article on Church- 
wardens’ Accounts. 

ALBERT WADE. 


Tue Stocks (12 S. xi. 386, 438).—If I have 
not already said so, let me _ now say, 
that a specimen of stocks, carefully protected 
from weather, may be seen in the church- 
yard of Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York; 
and I have an impression that another pair 
is preserved somewhere in the same city. 
About seventy years ago there were stocks at 
Grantham and at Londonthorpe, a_ little 
_village about three miles away; but I think 
‘they had ceased to be used cfficially for 
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punitive purposes. Let us not forget Lord | 
Lytton’s introduction of the thing in * What 
Will he do with It?’ The antiquity of the 
punishment, or of some analogous restraint, 
is evidenced in the Book of Job. 

St. SwiTHIN. 


Sea-LawYeEr (12 S. xi. 432).— 
could not have looked very far, as this term 
is duly entered in both the great Oxford 
English Dictionary and the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary adapted from it. In the former 
it is given the status of a ‘‘ main word,” 
and defined as ‘‘ an argumentative sailor,”’ 


“* Curious ”’ 


“e 


a definition which is supplemented by the | 


reference to the following explanatory 
quotation from Admiral Smyth’s “‘ Sailor’s 
Wordbook ’ 
shorer, more given to question orders than 
to obey them. 
as well as of the mercantile marine.’’ The 
term is, of course, always used with con- 
temptuous force and now means 
than ‘‘ a person who talks or argues like a 
lawyer, especially about his ‘ rights. 
Formerly it was more specifically applied to 
longshoremen of this character, a fact which 
is clearly exhibited by Admiral Smyth, and 
the earlier term ‘‘ long-shore lawyer ’’ (1822 
1 ‘O. E. D.’ sense 1). 

There is, however, another sense 
sea-lawyer ’’ given in the O.E.D.’ 
is recorded in the 
a Dictionary af Buckish Slang, University 
Wit, and Pickpocket Eloquence,’ compiled 
originally by Captain Grose, and dated 
1811. Here the term is defined as ‘“‘a 
shark,’ meaning, there can be no 

“‘one who preys upon or fleeces others, 
sharper.’”” There may have been some con- 
nection or, 
two senses. It is interesting, too, to note 
that Marryat in ‘ Poor Jack,’ xxvii, has 
‘I’m what the sailors call a shark, that is, 
I’m a lawyer,” (‘O. E. D.’ s.v. Shark. sb. 
td, 20.) 


of 


“c 


Lawrence F. Powe t. 
The Taylor Institution, Oxford. 
This term is met with in 1848, in a 
translation of Aristophanes’ ‘ Frogs’ 
““ They are sea-lawyers ,everyone, when you | 
bid them pull they do demur.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Cotp Frer (12 S. xi. 451). 
‘French Revolution.’ Bk. I. ch. 
For the rest, their privileges ev a way 
now much curtailed. 


(1867) ‘‘ An idle litigious long- | 


One of the pests of the navy | 


no more | 


S33 7 


doubt, | 
a | 


possibly, confusion, between the | 


me Carlyle’s | 
aré| | them from Richard Cage of 
That Law authorising | i? 


4 Seigneur, as he returned from hunting, to 

ill not more than two serfs, and refresh his 
| root in their warm blood and_ bowels, has 
| fallen into perfect desuetude,—and even into 
| ineredibility; for if Deputy Lapoule can be- 
lieve in it, and call for the abrogation of it, 
so cannot we. 

Carlyle reters in a footnote to ‘ Histoire 
de la Révolution Francaise,’ par Deux Amis 
| de la Liberté (Paris, 1792), ii, 212, where I 
| find this :~— 

Mais lorsque M. la Poule parla de la main- 
| morte, tant réelle que personnelle, de l’obliga- 
tion imposée a queiques vassaux de nourrir 
les chiens de leurs seigneurs, et de _ cet 
horrible droit relégué sans doute depuis des 
siécles dans les poudreux monumens de la 
| barbarie de nos péres, par lequel le seigneur 
étoit autorisé, dans certains cantons 4 faire 
éventrer deux de ses vassaux 


& son retour 
de ia chasse, pour se délasser en mettant ses 
pieds dans le corps sanglant de ces malheureux 

. - un eri dindignation et d’horreur ne 
permit pas & ce député d’achever cette 
affreuse peinture. 

Carlyle gives the title 
incorrectly. It should be ‘ Histoire de la 
Révolution de France. Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher in his edition of Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution,’ gives the authorship, according 
to Quérard, of the work; but neither he nor 
Prof. J. Holland Rose discusses the origin 
of the tradition. 


of this work 


Epwarp BENSsLy. 


I cannot give the reference, but I have 
read somewhere that the practice alluded 
to was one of the incidents of Feudal Tenure. 
The Feudal Lord on returning from hunting 
might kill one of his dependents and place 
his feet within the stomach to warm them. 

L. F. C. E. ToLLeMAcHeE. 

Cace Famity (12 8. xi. 451).—Lewis Cage, 
father of Fanny and Sophia Cage, was the 
json of Lewis Cage of Milgate and Annetta 
| Coke, who were married 15 Jan., 1759. 
| —* of the Cages is shewn in outline 
|in Berry’s ‘ Kentish Genealogies,’ and I 
| think sake to it might clear up the 
| points required by Mr. F. H. Hueco. It 
| only extends, speaking from memory, as far 
jas the Lewis Cage (who married Catherine 
| Waterman), who was the father of the Lewis 
| Cage who married Annetta Coke. 

One of the Cages married into my family, 
|and I have a very few papers deaiing with 
| them, one of which is a MS. pedigree, com- 
| piled about 40 years ago, and claims to trace 
Packenham 
There are fragments of older 


This | 
‘Lexicon Balatronicum: | 


Suffolk. 
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papers containing notes making the same sailor was so blinded by sleeping in moon- 
claim. | light that he ‘‘ had to be earried to the wheel 

I cannot clear up the question of the arms. | to perform his duties of steering the ship.” 
On the papers I have the arms without chief | Again I am incredulous and ask, How could 
are marked ‘‘ Cage (ancient) ’’; with chief, | a man in such a state see the compass (or 
‘“* Cage, 1624.” | stars) in order to enable him to steer? 

If, after consulting Berry, Mr. Huvco | A. S. E. AckERMANN. 
wants further points and connecting links; If a personal experience may be noted, I 
cleared up, I suggest his writing me direct | certainly, in 1886, crossing the Indian 
through ‘N. & Q.’ | Ocean, was ‘‘ moon-struck.’?’ A few pas- 

F. M. M. | sengers decided during the hot nights to 

Bacon Famity (12 S. xi. 312).—The first | Sleep on deck. The Captain warned us of 
member of this family settled in the Isle of | the danger of the moonlight, and had a 
Man in 1724, and Staward was the name | special awning arranged. In spite of this 
given by them to a farm in Sulby Glen, it| 1 awoke one night with a severe pain on 
being the name of their estate in North-| that side of the head and neck upon which 
umberland. (See, ‘Manx Names,’ by A. N. I found the moon-beams were falling. As 
Moore, 2nd Ed., revised, Elliot Stock, 1903, | the pain continued I was treated by a doctor 
pp. 64, 228). |on my arrival at Sydney. The pain died 


John Cesar Bacon of Seafield. in tha| ®@Way, but returned at intervals for some 


Parish of Santon. tl ‘ nis ive, | years if I was exposed to the sun. Whether 
ee a eee this ‘‘ stroke”’ affected my sight I cannot 


di d \e 4 ; © as 2] © 
ied un ‘arried in 1916, and was buried at says lout ‘when T was operated on om 30 


sere grea voned — x tare nied years after the incident the oculist diagnosed 
family, and the family vault is in the | # ‘disease he said was very unusual except 
churchyard. where there had been exposure to great heat, 

as in Indian or Egyptian sandy deserts, 
| where I had never been. 

SLEEP AND THE Moon (12 S. xi. 311, 355, | ‘* PEREGRINE Hawk.” 
397, 437).—There is an old Irish superstition Rocrr van pen Weypen: Porrearr or 
that to sleep with the moon shining on the j,4x. pr Gros (12. S. xi "129 212).—With 
face produces a form of blindness, and also iecendas i ie iawn poe Bio's 
reduces the sleeper to a state of harmless valuable reply om my query may I enquire 
idi iditw yes . . d ? 
ert ae ee and Rage othe whether any reader can tell me the price at 

; a ee ae which this portrait was sold to Reyerson of 


FEts. 


to as moonstruck, or as being loony. Chicago ? cones baie, 
He’s a loony,”’ or He’s been moon- o : 

struck,’’ were descriptions of people who, in| Recnat Years or Epwarp II (12 S. xi. 

childhood, had been affected in this way. 452).—In ‘Calendar of Inquisition,’ Vol. 


Boys were supposed to be much mora. vi. No. 756, the date 28 Edward II is a 
susceptible to the complaint than girls; misprint for 20 Edward II. 
and, I believe, because the good fairies took | A. E. Stamp. 
all the little girls under their protection, Sourn Devon Worps (12 S. xi. 452).—I 
while the bad fairies were able to play their cannot give the origin of the word voyer. 
tricks on the little boys. cs But the other words alluded to by Mr. 
_ According to a popular superstition, an Wunper are by no means peculiar to South 
infallible remedy for this sad condition is Devon. They were constantly used in 
the application of the skin of a black wild Somerset, and are heard to-day in rural 
rabbit to the face of the sufferer. The rabbit districts. Vang means ‘to take money,” 
had to be shot after sunset, while the moon «to receive,” ‘to earn.’ It is from the 
was near the full; and the skin applied German Fangen, to take. A Somerset ex- 
while it was still warm, immediately after pression often heard was: ‘I han’t vang’d 
the “ striking ’’ had — ag HP my wages eet,”’ i.e., ‘I haven’t been paid 
ARTHUR J. IRELAND. | my wages yet.’’ Louw or loue, in Somerset, 
36, Stanhope Road, St. Albans, Herts. rigs loo or lew (ef. A.S. hleow, M.E. 
Mr. Prosser Cuanter quotes Mr. E. G. leuk, Ger. law). It means “sheltered,” 
Burn’s experience, who stated that a certain ‘‘ shelter.’” When gardening the expression 
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is sa ecesitielly used iii 
lew wall.”” One can picture an old man 
who has been cracking stones by the side of 
the highway, with ‘‘ a nibble of bread and | 
cheese in his han’ on a lew bank.’’ Lew is 
also used as a variation as ‘‘ luke-warm.”’ 


Zam mixed the lot, 
An’ lo, they were but lew cups. 


W. G. Wits Watson. 


Pinhoe. 


All three of the words given by Mr. 
THoMAs WINDER, are variants of Celtic 
Cornish words. The Cornish language pene. 
trated far into the west and south of Devon 
shire; and it is interesting to learn that 
traces of it still linger there. 

The word voyer is a corruption of th 
Cornish vor, signifying either a path, road, 
track, or way. It is a late mutation of for 
and is cognate with the English ford. In 
Western Cornwall (where hundreds of old 
Celtic words and phrases persist to this day‘ 
the term is still used in referencé to plough- 
ing; and in using a single plough, the first 
furrow is invariably called a ‘“‘ vor,’’ i.e., 
a path for the plough. Mr. WunperR’s 
phrase undoubtedly refers to the clearing or 
preserving, of a way at the edge of a field. 

Vangin (or vengyns) does not appear in 
Canon Williams’s standard ‘ Lexicon Cornu 
Brittanicum,’ but is given as a dialect word 
in the late Rev. Fred. W. P. Jago’s excel- 
lent ‘ English Cornish Dictionary,’ and 
signifies ‘‘earnings,” or ‘“‘salary.” It 
therefore has close reference to your cor- 
respondent’s suggested meaning of a pay-day. 

Lou, or lowe, is an adjective meaning 
‘sequestered,’ or ‘‘ sheltered from the 
wind.’? In West Cornwall a sheltered spot 
is always spoken of as being ‘‘ lew,”’ or ‘‘ in 
the lewth.’”” The Anglo-Saxon form was | 
hleow, whence the English word ‘‘ lee”’ is | 
also derived. 


GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 


NorTHERN Water CoLours 
432, 475).—The National Gallery, Dublin, 
has Isel Hall, Cumberland (Richard Doyle), 
View in Cumberland (A. V. C. Fielding), 
and Dacre Castle; Cumberland (T. Hearne). 
The Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, 
Dublin, has Black Combe, Cumberland 
(Henry Moore). The National Gallery, 
London, has Brathey Bridge, Cumberland 
(John Crome). ; 

J. ARpacu. 
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Hottanp or Denton (12 S. xi. 452).— 
The information required will be found in 
‘The Lancashire Hollands,’ by Bernard 
Holland, published by John Murray. 

FRepeRIc CROOKS. 

Eccleston Park, Prescot. 

There are various printed pedigrees of 
this family of Holland, and they seem to 
differ a good deal in the earlier generations. 
Mr. Stacke might consult the following 
references : Croston’s ‘ History of the Ancient 
Hall of Samlesbury,’ pp. 33-4; Booker’s 
‘ History of the Chapel of Denton,’ pub- 
lished by the Chetham Society, pp. 15-26; 
The Genealogist, New Series, xxxii, 86. 

H. J. B. Crements. 





Killadoon, Celbridge. 


LANCELOT BLACKBURNE, ARCHBISHOP OF 
York (12 S. xi. 369).—-Blackburne was. 
admitted on the foundation at Westminster 
School in 1671, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1676. A short account 
of him will be found in C. B. Phillimore’s. 
edition of Welch’s ‘List of the Queen 
Scholars of St. Peter’s College, Westminster ’ 
(1852), p. 178. G. F. R. B. 

Lancelot Blackburne, b. 1658, d. 1743, is 
said to have been a pirate in his youth. He 
was made Dean of Exeter; Bishop of Exeter, 
1716; Archbishop of York, 1724; the last, 
according to popular report, for having 
married George I to his mistress, Made- 
moiselle Schulenberg (sister of the Count of 
Schulenberg), who, in 1716, was created 
Duchess of Munster, and in 1719 Duchess of 
Kendal. The Archbishop was a great friend 
of Sir Robert Walpole. Horace Walpole 
calls him ‘‘ the jolly old Archbishop, who 
had the manners of a man of quality, though 
he had been a buccaneer and was a clergy- 
|}man.’* See Walpole’s ‘ Last Ten Years of 
| George II’ (1846), and Walpole’s ‘ Letters ” 


| (1891). 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 


DESCENDANTS OF PERKIN WakBEcK (12 S. 
xi. 248, 378, 417).—It may interest your 
enquirer to know that in the Library of the 
Royal Institution of South Wales, at 
Swansea, is a MS. pedigree containing 
inter alia the following :— 

1, Derrick Osbeck of Tournay in Flanders 
m. and issued John. 

2. John Osbeck, Comatnsiien of the town 
of Tournay m. Catherine, d. of Peter de Faro, 
keeper of the keys of the gates of St. John, im 
Tourriay, and had Peter Osbeck. 
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3. Peter Osbeck, commonly called Perkin | 


Warbeck, m. Catherine, of Alexander | 
Gordon, Ear] of Huntley (She m. secondly Sir | 
Matthew Cradock) and issued Richard. 

4. Richard Perkin m. and issued John. 

5. John Perkin m. Isabel d. and heiress of | 
Richard Rogers, and issued Robert. H 

6. Robert Perkins of Rhés y gelly, m.} 
Alison d. of Griffith Thomas of Landemor | 
and issued two daughters and _ co-heiresses: | 
Margaret m. Richard Bydder, and Anne m. | 
Henry Bydder, of Pennard. 

G. T. Clark, in his ‘Limbus Patrum | 
Morganiz et Glamorganie,’ p. 481, includes | 
a brief Bidder pedigree amongst those of | 
Gower families, and links the Bidders with | 


Lucas of the Hill. 


W. H. Jonss. 


MANCHESTER, TowN oR City iN 1850 (12) 
S. xi. 147).—This query still remaining | 
unanswered, I may say, by a charter dated | 
29 March, 1853, the municipal and parlia- 


mentary borough of Manchester was con- | 
stituted a city. 
I have my baptism certificate, with a/| 


postage stamp attached, under the heading: | 
P. 162. Baptisms solemnized in the Col-| 
legiate and parish Church of Manchester, | 
in the County of Lancaster, in the year | 
1847. Here follows copy of the entry, and | 
then— | 
The above is a true extract, taken from the, 
Register of Baptisms in the Cathedral and | 
Parish Church of Manchester, this sixth day | 
of May, 1901.—J. A. Winstanley, M.A., Vicar. | 
F. L. Tavare. | 

22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, 
Manchester. | 

Tue Boss or Brttrneseate (12 S. x. 452; | 
xi. 16, 58, 75).—The passage cited from the | 
late Mr. Wheatley’s work in the query refers | 
to Boss Lane in Queenhithe Ward, not to | 
Boss Alley in Billingsgate Ward. Stow (ed. | 
Thoms) at p. 7 mentions ‘‘ Bosses of water | 
at Belinsgate, by Poule’s wharfe, and by St. | 


Giles’ church without Cripplegate, made 
about the year 1423.” What Stow says 
about the boss at Billingsgate has been 
recorded at the second reference. The 


second boss was not in the same ward as 
Paul’s Wharf, which was in Castle Baynard 
Ward, but was close by. - Stow says, at 
p: 136 :— 

Next is called Bosse lane, of a bosse of 
water, like unto that of Billingsgate, there 
placed by the executors of Richard Whit- 
tington.” 

Of the third boss, Stow writes, at p. 112: 

There was also a boss of clear water in the 
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“wall of the churchyard, made at the charges 
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of Richard Whittington, sometimes Mayor, and 


was like to that of Billingsgate: of late the 
same was turned into an evil pump, and so 


| is clean decayed.” 


And at p. 160: 

Then have ye a boss of sweet water in th 
wall of the churchyard, lately made a eco 
but already decayed. ? 
“ Stow does not mention the Boss Alley in 
Southwark. 

Richard Whittington’s executors were 
John Coventry, Jenkin Carpenter, and 
William Grove. Jenkin Carpenter caused 
““the Dance of Machabray, or Dance of 


| Death ”” to be painted in the cloister on the 
| north side of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and also 


in 1430 established a chaplain for the 
chapel above the charnel-house there (Stow, 
pp. 122, 123). 

JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Wes Famity (12 S. xi. 371).— According 
to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ under ‘‘ Webb 
of Odstock,’’ the founder of that family was 
William Webbe, alias Killaloe or Kellowe, 
of New Street in New Sarum, four times 
Mayor of that city, and M.P. in 1504 and 
1510. By his first wife Joan, who was the 
widow of one Stone, he had a third son 
Hugh, whose eldest son was John 
Webb of Wokingham, whose eldest surviv- 
ing son was Sir William Webb, knight, 
Lord Mayor of London, 1591-2. This 
Sir William Webb (who was a Salter, 
a Sheriff of London in 
1581, according to Stow) married twice; 
first Bennet, d. of Sir Christopher Draper, 
Knt., Ironmonger, Lord Mayor of London, 
1566-7, and second Anne, d. of Sir Rowland 
Lytton, Knt., M.P. This pedigree does not 
give Sir William’s progeny. One John 
Webbe entered Winchester College in 1498, 
aged 12, from Lacock; one Richard Webbe 
entered the same College in 1546, aged 12, 
from the parish of St. Bride, Fleet Street; 
and one Antony Webb entered the College in 


1557, aged 14, from the parish of St. 
Clement, London (Kirby, ‘ Winchester 
Scholars,’ pp. 97, 126, 134). Were they 


members of this family? 
JoHN B. Wa1NEWRIGHT. 


‘* Harp CHEESE’? IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY (12 S. xi. 412).—Could Mr. R. H. 
Wallace say whether the addition ‘‘ or any- 
thing except Suffolk cheese ’’ to the proverb 
‘** Hunger will break through stone walls,” 
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occurs anywhere before John ‘Ray’ s 
pleat Collection of English Proverbs’ 
(1742) ? 4 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Nicuotas De Lyra, on Harpsrrecp (12 8S. 
xi. 312, 357).—In describing the library of 
the Grey Friars in London, founded by 
Richard Whittington in 1429, Stow says that 
in the next year following, it 

was altogether finished in building, and 
within three years after furnished, with books, 
to the charges of five hundred and fifty six 
pounds ten shillings; whereof Richard Whit- 
tington bare four hundred pounds; the rest 


friar there; and for the writing out of 
Nicholas de Lira, his works, 
to be chained there, one hundred marks, 
&e.” ‘Survey’ (ed. Thoms), p. 119. 

What relation was the Nicholas Harpsfield 
mentioned in the query to Nicholas Harps- 
field, Esquire, who was buried in St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, in 1531 (op. cit. p. 1531), and 
to John Harpsfield, citizen and draper, the 
father of the John and Nicholas Harpsfiefd 
who are commemorated in the ‘ D. N. B.’? 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Smatt Titues (12 8S. xi. 87).—The prac- 
‘tical working of the payment of tithe in 
kind, or by modus, is admirably set forth in 
‘A Treatise on the Law of Tithe,’ by Wm. 
Eagle, 2 vols., 1830. This great work em- 
braces and expands the information in Sir 
Samuel Toller’s book with a similar title, and 
in the seventeenth century work by Sir 
Simon Degge, entitled ‘ The Parson’s Coun- 
sellor.’ These works explain all the diffi- 


in two volumes, | 
| the context. 
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| 


culties of my former enquiry, but the word | 


‘“barrige ’’ remains to be traced; 
ing is almost certainly ‘‘ a barren cow.”’ 
VALE or AYLESBURY. 


Breep or CarTLteE: Bettep Gattoway (12 
S. xi. 250, 314, 375).-Interesting sidelight 
is thrown by ‘The Occurrence of Red 
Calves in black breeds of Cattle’ 
Cole et al., being Bulletin 313 of Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station of the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., which doubt- 
less would mail a copy to anyone sending 3d. 
for postage). This pamphlet I have found 
useful to demonstrate the peculiarities and 
practical value of the Mendelian theory of 
inheritance. 

RockIncHaM. 


Famiuies or Le DEsPENSER AND TIBETOT 
(or Trerorr) (12 S. xi. 349).—According to 


(by L. J. | 


its mean- | 
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* Com- | Mr. G. W. Watson ( The Siesta Peieiiaed 
‘ed. Gibbs, iv. 289n.) Philip le Despensex 


(d. 1313) who married the heiress of Gousille, 
was a younger son of Sir Hugh le Despenser 
the elder (1261-1326), and not, as usually 
stated, a son of Sir Hugh the younger by 
Eleanor de Clave. 

R. Srewart-Brown. 


Mary or Mopena (12 S. xi. 411).—The 
line, ‘‘ Fair Queen I will not blame thee 
now,’ is from Scott’s ‘ Rokeby,’ canto i, 
section xxxiii. It is the first line of the 


| second stanza of the s yhich Jilfr 
was borne by Doctor Thomas Winchelsey, a | = say ony, Sa a. Wilfred 


Wycliffe in Barnard Castle addresses to the 
Moon. ‘ Rokeby’ should be consulted for 
Epwarp Bensty. 


““Cotp’’ anp ‘‘Cotp’”’ iN PLAcE-NAMES 
(12 S. xi. 404, 454).—JIn the notes on 
‘* Coldharbour,’’ and even in Mr. ALFRED 
WarKINS’s interesting and exhaustive paper, 
one or two points have . escaped mention 
which would be worth consideration. I 
premise, of course, that all ‘‘ cole”? and 
‘“cold’’’ prefixes are not from the same 
root. 

(i). ‘‘Cold’’ in Coldharbour may not, 
in all cases, connote coldness, i.e., frigidity ; 
it may be a contraction of the old British 
word collaid which Dr. Mackay gives us for 
““ storm, tempest, turmoil.’”’ Men and pack- 
animals would need storm refuges both near 
the great roads and in the open country. 

(ii). ‘‘ Harbour ”’ need not, in all cases, 
have been a refuge or shelter. It may have 
been ‘‘ herber,’’ pronounced ‘‘ harber,’’ but 
meaning a herb garden. I do not dwell 


upon the suggestive word ‘“‘ cole’’ or “‘ cole- 
| wort’ in connection with this ‘‘ herber,”’ 
| or cabbage-patch—it might be considered 





.Colepepper was that of the 


flippant; but there are two ‘‘ Coldharbour ”’ 
farms in Kent, and also a ‘‘ Jew’s Har- 
bour ’’ in Northants, which was not a rural 
Ghetto, but probably some Hebrew doctor’s 
herb-plot. 

(iii). Then there is the suggestion that, 
in some localities at least, the old British 
word, or root, ‘‘col”’ or ‘‘ cole’’ (allied to 
‘*‘coln ’’) signified water or a watery place. 
An article some years ago in ‘Arch. Can- 
tiana gave examples. The family name of 
water-pepper 
from which peppermint was produced, and 
Colebrook, Colewell, Colebridge (duplica- 
tions like ‘‘ waterbrooks,’”’ ‘‘ Waterford,’’ 
“* well-spring,’’ etc.), had nothing to do 
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with coal or even charcoai. Colespike and 
Coleshill wouid not derive from a watery 
source, but perhaps from ‘‘ Col,”’ the ridge 
or pass; while if ‘“‘ Colman’ was a char- 
coal-burner, he may also have been the 
useful functionary who distributed in 
townships the nearest water-supply, and 
““ Cole-prophet ’’ need not have suggested 
‘“telss” “or °““hiaok:’’ but 
prophet,’’ or diviner. Whether Colehar- 
bour in some cases connoted to ‘‘ shelter with 
water’’ for man and beast is a rash and 
hazardous speculation on which I will not 
venture. 
Percy Hu.purp. 


The list given does not include Coleorton 
{or Cole Orton), Leicestershire, thus noticed 
in Curtis’s ‘ Topographical History of the 
County of Leicester’ (1831), 

Coleorton has for ages been celebrated for 
its extensive Coal mines, which furnished the 
principal supply of the neighbourhood till 
within the last few years [etc.] 

There is similarity between Coleorton and 
Cold Overton in the same county, in that 
Curtis gives ‘“‘ Ovretone’’ as an alternative 
name to each of them; but any suggestion 
arising from mineral wealth has no applica- 


tion to Cold Overton, which is on the far | 


side of the county, and purely agricultural. 
fs a8; A, 

PrincrpaL Witt1am Guixp, D.D. (10 S. 

xi. 470; xii, 35, 77). — I have suc- 

ceeded in locating thirty-seven of Guild’s 

publications, but have failed to trace those 


undernoted in any public or private 
libraries. I shall be glad to learn where 
copies can be found. 

‘ Antidote against Popery.’ Aberd. 1638. 


(Aberdeen Herald, 29 Jan., 1859. British 
Museum has 1639 edition). 

‘“TIssachar’s asse.’ Aberd. 1621. Haz- 
litt’s Coll. iii, Suppt. 141. British Museum 
has 1622 edition). 


‘ Moses unveiled.” Lond. 1618. (Shir- 
refs, p. 20. British Museum has 1620 
edition, including ‘Harmony of the 


Prophets,’ which had appeared separately 
in 1619). 

‘Only way to salvation; 
soul of true religion.’ Lond. 1608. 


or, Life and 


‘** water- | 


(Shir- | 


————. 


| *Thesis for D.D.’ circa 1634. 
' * Young man’s inquisition.’ 
| (Aberdeen and St. Andrews 
| libraries have imperfect copies). 
| Guild’s life has been written by James. 
| Shirrefs (Aberdeen, 1798; 2nd ed., 1799) 
and by Rev. Professor James Cooper 
| (‘D. N. B.’); but the source of his degree 
of D.D. has still to be discovered. He 
| appears to have matriculated at Marischal 
| College, Aberdeen, before 1600 (‘ Fasti 
| Acad. Marisc.’ ii, 187). The D.D. must 
' have been conferred about 1634, when he: 
| was minister of the second charge of St. 
Nicholas, Aberdeen. It is not appended 
to his name on the title pages of his earlier 
| books (1608-33), but in Patrick Forbes’s 
|* Funerals’ (p. 69) a sermon is given as 
| preached by ‘‘ William Guild, Doctor of 
| Divinitie, Chaplane to his Majestie,’’ on 
| 12 April, 1635. Marischal College granted 
ino degrees in divinity in the seventeenth 
|century. The sister King’s College did, but. 
| Guild’s name is not found in the Records. 
P. J. ANDERSON. 


Aberdeen University Library. 


Lond. 1608. 
University 


Stuart: Freeman: Day: Pyke (118. 
vi. 25). —I am still seeking information 
!concerning the ancestry and ultimate 
‘descendants of Mrs. Sybilla Freeman, who, 
/as a widow, aged 40, married, in 1738, 
| Edmund Halley, junior, Surgeon R.N., 
| son of the Astronomer Halley. 

Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A., of St. Albans, 
|made an examination of copies of wills 
_ proved in the Consistory Court of Rochester, 
| Kent, preserved in London, for a period of 
| fifteen years from 1725, but it ‘‘ yielded 
| nothing’? new concerning Mrs. Sybilla 
| Halley (formerly Freeman). Her maiden 
| surname may, perhaps, have been Stuart, 
| Stewart or Bruce, but there is no proof of 
| this. An Archibald Bruce is mentioned in 
| connection with the family of Pyke of Lon- 
| don and Greenwich, related to the Halleys. 
| (10 S. viii, 45). 
| Additional data on the families of Halley 
| and Pyke appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 11 S. ii, 
| 44; iv, 164; vi, 303; vii, 303. 

New clues might be found in a study of 


refs, p. 12; also noted by Watt and by; the Day family history (1690-1760). 


Lowndes). 


‘Sealed book opened; or, Explication of | 


Revelations.’ Aberd. 1656. (Watt, i, 450. 
.. British Museum has London edition 
' same date). 


of | 


| Further particulars would be gratefully 
| received by the writer. 
_ Eveene F. McPrxe. 
4450, Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 








-of the title is with Ben Jonson, who gave it to 
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Wives or AMERICAN Presipents (12 8. xi. 368). 
—The second wife of President Wilson is not 
given in Mr. Thornton’s list. His first wife 
having died August 6, 1914, he married Dec. 
18, 1915, Mrs. Norman Galt, née Edith Botting. 

N. W. Hut. 


Provers Wantep (12 S. xi. 380)—The York- | 
shire version of this is, “ Lend neither your | 
horse nor your wife.” I fear in ancient York. | 
shire the horse would come first as being the | 
most valued. There was also a_ saying, | 
“ Shake a bridle over a Yorkshire man’s grave | 
and he will get up and steal the horse.” 

THOMAS WINDER. 

Rixholme, Thurlestone Sands, South Devon. | 


Payment OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (12 S. ii. 
421; 12 S. xi. 349, 378, 397)—A contribution at 
the first reference, drawn from _ original 
sources, gives information on this subject not | 
yet incorporated in the encyclopedias and 
other accepted text-books. See also The Times | 
of May 18, 1921 (p. 9.) 


ALFRED RossINs. 


Avutnors Wantep (12 S. xi. 433).— 

1. Religio peperit divitias, et filia devoravit | 
matrem. 

At 11 S. xi, 174, I potuted ow that this is | 
given as a saying of Sc. Bernard in the head- 
ing of an epigram ascribed to Henricus Mei- 
bomius in part i of Reusner’s ‘* -Eniginsto- 
graphic,’ ed. 2, 1602, p. 361:— 

Relligio censum peperit, sed filia matri 

Caussa suae lethi pernitiosa fuit. 

I have been unable to trace it in St.) 
Bernard’s works. 

The saying may have been in John Owen’s | 
mind when he wrote epigram 22 of his first | 


KS 


In quandam. 
Forma tibi famam peperit: sed __filia 
matrem 
Occidit; formam non bona tama bonam. 


2. Amarus est mundus et diligitur: 
puta, si dulcis esset, qualiter amaretur. 

This is taken from a sermon of Caesarius, ¢c. 
470—542), bishop of Arles, no. 298 in the Ap- 
pendix to vol. V of the Benedictine edition of 
St. Augustine’s, Works (Paris, 1679—1700). 
The passage (sect. 1) is as follows :— 

“O infelicitas generis humani! Amarus est | 
mundus, et diligitur; putas si dulcis esset, 
qualiter amaretur?” 

The Benedictine editors give a reference to | 
Augustine’s 311th sermon in the earlier part 
of the same volume. Here (sect. 14, cap. 17), 
we read :— 

“Quid ergo adhuc tam delectabiliter sugitur, 
Si amarus tibi factus est mundus? .. .. Quid 


Epwarp BEwnsLy. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 
(12 S. xi. 452), 
There might conceivably be many poems named 
The Forest ;? but the chief literary association 


the collection of his minor poems which ap- 
peared in the 1616 edition of his Works. No. 
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ix was the Song, to Celia, “ Drink to me, 
only with thine eyes.” We may compare 
Jonson’s similar use of ‘‘ Underwoods.” 
choosing “‘ Forest” he was following classical 
examples such as Statius’s “Silvae.” Jonson 
took ‘“‘Sylva” (sic.) as one title of his 
“Timber ” or “‘ Discoveries,” where he refers 
to its use by the ancients. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 

There are poems entitled ‘The Forest’ by 

R. Jefferies, R. M. Milnes (Lord Houghton), 
H. D. Thoreau, and Ben Jonson. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





Notes on Books. 


A Fardel of Epigrams. Done into English by 
Francis Pierrepoint Barnard. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 3s. 6d. net). 

We cannot but imagine that Dr. Barnard has 

in his desk yet another fardel, and that one 


' of original epigrams. The turn and trick of 


these translations suggest a practised hand, 
which, it may be, is hindered rather than 


| assisted by following a model. Interesting as 


renderings, these jeux d’esprit are at least 
equally good if read simply as English epi- 
grams. ‘Thus, indeed, will most of them 


; probably be read by a majority of readers, for, 


while not neglecting the classic epigram, Dr. 
Barnard has drawn chiefly on the epigram- 
matists of the Renaissance and of subsequent 
days, whose work is not to be found in every 
one’s library. We were glad to see a few 
pieces done into alexandrines, a measure un- 
tamiliar still in English, and not perhaps 
truly consonant with the genius of our language, 
but holding, we think, more possibilities than 
have yet been worked out especially if used 
for distichs and quatrains. 

The epigrams chosen, “a hundred and fifty 
and three” in number, are mainly satirical— 
mordant or merely amusing; and they are 
presented in «a ‘‘chance-medley,”’ neither 
chronology nor subject being taken out of. 
The favourite writers here are Catharinus and 
Andoenus, with Martial from among the 
classics; the hist of mames runs to near a 
hundred. Occasionally the theme is expanded 


| or condensed, the latter being more often a 


successful performance than the former. Thus 
the exceedingly clever couplet ‘Anth. Pal.’ 
ix, 44 (about the gold and the rope) when ex- 
panded into six long lines becomes compara- 
tively dull and weak. For the ever-lovely epi- 
gram on Lais and her mirror, Dr. Barnard has 
invented the title “ Lais Cadiva,” which, admit- 
ting the principle that in epigrams there is 
no such thing as anachronism, is happy. We 
ry quote the last two lines of his rendering 
of this: 

What once I was it doth no longer show, 

What now I am I do not wish to know. 
From Catullus we have Ixx, the igram 
recently mentioned in our columns in the 
correspondence on Keats’s epitaph. This 
version ignores cupido and so rather misses the 
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point, for it is the vows of a mistress when 
her lover is pressing her that may be “writ in 
water,” not woman’s words generally. 

The notes form a valuable part of the book, | 
especially as indicating the varied treasure of 
the Renaissance epigrammatists, and those of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century France. | 
Dr. Barnard renders their quality well, neither 
exaggerating not subduing their tartness, and 
neatly reducing the particular to the universal. | 
Purists may perhaps cavil at small verbal | 
lapses, such as “spoke” where all but the 
rhyme requires “spoken ” and “ shorn” made 
to rhyme with “gone,” but such objections do | 
not count for much against the apt wit with 
which our author has seized the sharp essential 
thought in each epigram and so rendered it as 
to detach it from time and place in the best 
manner of the epigrammatist’s art. 


Wenceslaus Hollar and his Views of London | 
and Windsor in the Seventeenth Century By 
Arthur M. Hind. (John Lane. £1 11s. 6d.) 


Proressor Hind tells us that the rarest of 
Hollar’s prints in their finest state fetch no | 
more than about £20 in the market. The 
appearance of this admirable book may well 
have the effect of enhancing their price. Mean- 
while Hollar’s work is a promising field for 
the print collector, whose taste and feeling for 
art are more considerable than the length of 
his purse, and here is the requisite guide which 
will enable him to explore that field to 
advantage. The principal part of the book 
consists of a catalogue raisonné of all the 
artist’s etched views of London and Windsor, 
including all etchings which have London back- 
grounds. This means a description of 1382 
works, of which 64 reproductions are given. 
We have also a list of authorities consulted, 
a list of books in which Hollar’s London etch- 
ings appeared, and a note giving the corres- 
pondence of the present catalogue with Parthey’s 
catalogue of 1853. To all this, which lays down 
in a scholarly and accomplished manner the 
framework for a study of the artist, we have 
as introduction a pleasantly written life of 
Hollar, and an excellent survey of his work. 
Hollar was a native of Prague. He had not 
genius of the first order, for he lacked power 
to give the last determining impetus, which 
strikes fire and living individuality into a work | 
of art; but true genius, nevertheless and in 
his measure, he had, and enough of it to turn 
him from some assured prospect of bourgeois 
comfort to wander about the world learning 
and practising his art. The turning-point in 
his career was his meeting with Arundel then 
on his way as Ambassador to Vienna. Arundei | 
took the young man into his suite, gave him | 
employment, and eventually brought him to | 
England. MHollar’s success from a financial | 
point of view was, on the whole, something less 
than mocerate. He was making some way at 
Court and in the estimation of the higher 
circles of society when the Great Rebellion | 
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quenched all hopes in that direction, 

presently drove him overseas for several years,. 
His life till the Restoration was one of uncom. 
monly hard and rather humble work, partly 
at Antwerp, partly again in London. The 
Restoration gave him a lift again, yet his © 
existence continued to be a struggle in spite — 


| of indefatigable industry and a voluminous. 


output. He had little business capacity, it 
would seem, and, by his second wife, had a 
large family. 

Professor Hind brings out clearly the fine 
qualities of Hollar’s work, its grace, precision. 
and delicacy, its charm of atmosphere, and of a 
certain tranquil abstractedness. Somewhere 
in this last lurks, we think, the heart of his. 


| mystery which our author might perhaps have 


emphasised more distinctly, to wit, that peculiar 
sense for and love of places and aspects of 
places which holds them remote from humanit 

yet perceives in them an inward being an 

spirit of their own. This is somewhat rare, 
and perhaps grows rarer, for it is apt to be 
defeated by predominant attention to detail, to 
history or to mere sensuous effectiveness and 
even by wealth of imagination on the part of 
the artist. 


The Poets’ Year. 
Ada Sharpley. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The claim that this anthology is unusual in 

providing a more or less appropriate piece for 

each day in the year seems a little exaggerated. 

A large proportion of the pieces is composed 

of short poems, and passages extracted from 

longer poems, which everybody knows by heart.. 

That of itself means in many instances that 

they have jgathered about them associations 

too rich and vivid, and are themselves work 

of too great moment, to fit in very well to a 

“harmonious whole” of which the general 

significance is of no more that a “ poets’ year.” 

In regard to this part the compiler, we think, 

shows some want of tact; on the other hand 

she has found both in early and modern poets. 

a considerable number of entire poems 

extracts from poems very suitable to her pur- 

pose, things belonging to the second rank of 
poetry, or unfamiliar, or comparatively 


An Anthology Compiled by 
(Cambridge University Press,. 


| restricted import, but yet beautiful and moving: 


and capable of carrying that sense of eternity 
veiled in time which a “ poets’ year” demands. 
For the sake of these this authority may per- 
haps deserve a place on the shelves of a lover 
of poetry. 
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